THE MAN I KNEW

and I had been left in Simla to pack up whilst Douglas in-
spected some regiments and units of the Indian army for the
last time. The ground was covered with snow and it was
bitterly cold, more like winter in Newfoundland or Canada
I should think, as there was bright sunshine during the day.
I remember sliding down the hills, which were just sheets
of ice. The Indian servants did not like the weather and my
rickshaw-men ran away, so I was forced to walk wherever
I went. Our ponies were already on their way to Delhi. The
houses in Simla are not made to stand the cold and one
seemed to get draughts everywhere. Lady Creagh, on hear-
ing of my being alone at Simla, and realising that I would
be sure to feel the bitter cold there dreadfully, invited me
to go with her earlier to the Commander-in-ChieFs camp.
I therefore finished off the packing and started for Delhi a
week earlier than I had intended.

I shall never forget my first sight of the camp. It was an
absolute mass of white canvas and looked very beautiful.
So huge was it that those who have not experienced the
sight can hardly imagine the impression that it made on
my mind. I was horrified, however, at the two tents allotted
to Douglas and myself. There had been a lot of rain, and
the Commander-in-ChiePs camp being on the lower ground,
below the Royal tents, was almost water-logged and mat-
tresses were soaked. There was nowhere to hang out one's
dresses and they had to be left in boxes which more or less
were floating in the water. I am afraid I made an awful row
about it, but it was really necessary and the result was that
the tents were dried and decorated. Unfortunately, how-
ever, I had to sleep in this dampness, which afterwards
caused me much suffering from dysentery, of which I very
nearly died on the voyage back to England.

By the time that Douglas arrived all was in order and he
was delighted. His train reached Delhi early in the morning,
and after settling his things, we went to see the polo matches
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